of the Marquis of Carabas,' will formulate the life of nations, the phases of their governments, and will show decidedly that politics turn in one circle, and are evidently stationary; and that repose can only be found in the strong government of a hierarchy." The "Peau de Chagrin," which is a powerful satire on the vice and selfishness of the day, suffers in its allegorical, though not in its  humanly interesting side,  by  the  vivid  picture  it  gives of Balzac's youth;   as, in spite of the  introduction of the influence of the magic Ass Skin, the account of Raphael in the early part of the book, as the frugal, determined genius  with  high  intellectual aspirations,  does  not  harmonise   with  his  weak, despicable character  as  it   unfolds   itself   subsequently.    The critics exercised their minds greatly about the identity of the heroines, the beautiful and heartless Fedora—in whom apparently many ladies   recognised   their   own   portrait—and   the humble and  exquisite Pauline, type   of devoted and self-forgetting love.     Mademoiselle Pelissier, who possessed an income of twenty-five thousand francs,  and   had   a   house   in  the  Rue   Neuve-du-Luxembourg,  where  she  held  a  salon  much frequented by political personalities   of the  day, was identified by popular gossip as the model of Fedora.     It   was  said by Parisian  society that Balzac was anxious to marry her, but  that  the lady, who   afterwards became  Madame  Rossini, refused to listen to his suit, though she confessed to a great admiration for his fascinating black eyes.ument, there were many disputedon that the midst of suspense—He goes to Rome—Comes back better in health and spirits—et La Cousine Bette " and " Le Cousin Pons"—Balzac goes to Wiesbaden—Marriage of Comtesse Anna and Comte Georges Mniszech—Balzac and Madame Hanska secretly engaged—Parisian gossip . . 273
